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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
$6 We blend instruction w ith delight.”—Porpr. 











ORIGINAL TALES. 


** To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, 
* Our pleasing toi i is well repaid. ss 


Constrntia ‘Cliftory, 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF A VILLAGER. 








In my intercourse with mankind, which, 
though circumscribed, has not been without 
observation; I have never met with a charac- 
ter more worthy of zdmiration, than that of 
Constantia Clifford. 

Mr. Cliffurd, her father, was a wealthy and 
enterprising merchant of New-York. 

Born and educated in zffluence, the only 
child of tender and indulgent parents; her 
every reasonable wish, and she seldom expres-, 
sed any other, was gratified: her childhood 
passed, as a delightful vision; and the brigit 
bow of hope, with its magic tints, gilded and 
adorned to her youthful imagination, the cloud- | 
wrapped vista of future years. 

Constuntia’s features were not regularly: 
heautiful; but her speaking and animated! 
countenance, made even the most fastiduous' 
connoisseur in female beauty, forget his accus-| 
tomed scrutiny, and acknowledge her hand- 
some. 

Mrs. Clifford, was a lady of superior intel- 
lectual endowments, and of excellent princi- 
ples: she married young, her husband was 
the man of her choice ; she thought him the) 
suul of probity and honour; but time by de-| 
grees unfolded to her, thet Mr. Clifford was, 
like most men of the world, artful and in- 
trigueing. Engaged in mercantile business, 
he could not understand the strict principles| 
of equity and candour, which ever governed| 
the minutest actions of his wife ; and which| 
she woul! gladly have imparted to the bosoin 
of her husband. 

Thus, in some measure, disappointed in the| 
object of her connubial affection; Mrs. Clif-| 
fuid endeavored to supply the deficiency t in her 
matrimonial happiness; by the strictest atten- | 
tion to the education of her daughter. She) 








eatly instilled into the mind of the little Con-, 





done from the fatal coil, or the poisonous breath 
of the anaconda. 

Naturally of a social Misposition, she often 
mingled in the society of thosg of her own age 
and condition in life ; yet, she devoted a por- 
tion of her time, to reading and reflection, to 
the necessary and delightful duties of commu- 
ning with her God, and her own heart: and 
another, and no inconsiderable portion, to the 
relief and instruction of the indigent. The 
almoner of her mother, Constantia was hailed 
by the suffering poor as a ministering angel. 
A smile from her was considered a sufficient 
incentive to exertion by their children, whose 
instructress she was, and was the only meed 
they required as a reward for their good be- 
haviour. 

Thus, blessing and blest, glided away the 
early years of Constantia, smooth and unroffled 
am a SumMmMer’s sea, When not a rippling wave 
disturbs its surface, until she reached her 
| seventeenth year. She had many admirers, 
some attracted by her father’s reputed wealth, 
und others by her virtues and personal attrac- 
tions; but, though many shared her esteem, 
one alone was the object of her love. 

*« Nach morn the gay, fantastic crowd, 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest, young Henry bow’d ; 
But never talk'd of love.” 


Henry Maitland had been the favorite com- 
panion of her childhood ; and her partiality for 
‘him had ever been faithfully returned. Their 
‘attachment increased with their years ; but 
Henry was poor—the gilded trappings of 
wealth were not his; and well he knew, that 
the wealthy and ambitious Mr. Clifford ; though 
he had ever treated him with politeness, asa 
visitor ; would look upon him with disdain, 
should he presume to aspire to the hand of 
his daughter. He therefore, breathed not his 
passion even to the winds of heaven; fearing 
some envious fn, a might waft the tale to 
the ears of Mr. Clifford; who would then, 
forever separate him from the object of his 
fondest affection. For this reason, though con- 
vinced of the partiality of Miss Clifford, he 


stanuia, the principles of justice and benevo-|never made his love the subject of their con- 


lence, the love of truth and honesty, and the 
most implicit reliance on an all-seeing and 
overruling Providence. Thus guarded by the 
precepts and example of an affectionate 
wother, from the enervating influence of 


wealth ; and the deceptive charms of fashion 
and vice ; 





versation. 

When Henry arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, he had an offer of becoming supercargo of 
a vessel bound to the East Indies: the em- 
ployment was a lucrative one, and he cetermi- 
ned to accept it, in the hope of being able to 


Constantia ever shrunk from the) realize a sufficient sum to enable him to com- 
deast appearance of evil, as she would have| mence business in New-York on his return. 
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stantia; yet buoyed up with pleasing anticipa- 
tions of the future, he bent his way toward the 
mansion of Mr. Clifford, with a beating, but 
not a despairing heart. Constantia had gone 
on a visit to a friend, he followed her thither, 
and on their way home, infoimed her of his 
in‘ended voyage. Ihe news was like an elec- 
tric shock to the bosom of Constantia; but 
with woman’s pride she combated her feelings, 
for Henry had never openly avowed his love, 
and only exclaimed, * he it possible you are 
going to leave us!”—* It is indeed; but] 
Shall soon return and ” happy again with my 
friend.”” He bid her good evening and return- 
ed to his solitary home. They met once again. 
ere he bid adieu to his native city, and all he 
held dear on earth On his departure, he 
could not resist exclaiming, * remember dear- 
est Constantia, the companion of your child- 
hood—O let not distance banish him from 
your heart !’" “ Oh, never, never Henry, trust 
in God, we shall meet again and be happy !” 
convulsively replied Constantia. They parted. 
It was the first sorrow Constantia had ever 
koown; though she had often wept over the 
sorrows of others. 


It has often been said, that misfortunes sel- 
dom come alone, and tn this instance. the truth} 
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Ritter he knew must be his parting with Con-} she had so often taught to others, 





A stranger, 
who had never seen her, ere the shafts of ad- 
versity had pierced her tender bosom, would, 
judging from the placid serenity of her coun. 
venance, have deemed her happy ; for althouch 
she had not that buoyancy of spirit, which 
characterized her earlier and happier days ; 
though her dark eyes had lost somewhat of 
their lustre—the roses on her cheeks were 
paler—and her brow was sometimes clouced 
by care ; yet, a smile of cheerful tranquillity, 
gencrally overspread her lovely features. 

Mr. Clifford’s health and spirits, never re- 
covered from the shock they had received 5 
he failed gradually ; and about a year after 
leaving New-York, he sunk into the arms of 
death: though his dissolution was an event 
they had for some time expected, it sank deep 
into the hearts of Mrs. Clifford and her daugi- 
ter. * But God, who tempereth the wind to 
the shorn lamb ;”’ enabled them to bear it with 
fortitude, and raised up for them friends ina 
strange land. By the help of these, Constan- 
tia took a smal! school; which, with their 
other means, enabled them to pay debts una- 
voidably contracted, during the illness of Mr. 
Clifford, and to support themselves comforta- 


| bly. 


Another trial awaited Constantia; her cup 


of the saying was verified. For long ere the| of afliction was not yet full. She was reading 
ship in which Henry sailed, wafted by favora-|a New-York paper, when in the obituary, she 


bie winds, had reached the place of its cestina- 


tion; Mr. Clifford received notice of the fuil-! 


saw the death of Henry Maidand, who died in 
Calcutta. She knew not till then, bow dear 


ure of an extensive speculation ; in which he he had been to her heart, ‘The news of his 


had risked near'y all his property. This un- 


‘death, was the grave of hopes, long, and almos¢ 


looked for misfurtune, was too much for him ;| unconsciously cherished. Her mother was 
his health, injured before by his too close ap-!nuw, her all; und she determined to lock 
plication to business, gave way under it. Out) Henry’s death with the secret of her love, in 





of health, and depressed in spirits; he dever-| her own bosom ; that she might not wound by 
mined to gather together, the shattered wreck! a knowledge of her sorrows the oft lacerated 
of his fortune ; and retiie to some remote vil-| heart of her mother. She endeavoured to re- 
luge in the western purt of the state ; far from} sume her accustomed cheerfulness ; but this 
-the scene of his former prosperity, and com-| last stroke, preyed upon her health and spirits 
parative happiness. No sooner was his mind|to such a degree, that the maternal heart of 
made up, than he set about arranging his affuirs|; Mrs Clifford, was alarmed at the declining 
with all the precipitation of a person under the| heaith of her-dai ling child. 
feverish excitement of delirium. And the} Fearful of disturbing her mother, Constan- 
short space of three months, saw Mr Clifford | tia would wander alone to her father’s grave, 
and his family, settled in a small house in the; and there give vent to her feelings. On one 
little village of M |ofthese melancholy occasions, when kneeling 
Our western villages were not then, as now,, beside the lonely mound, her auburn tresses 
populous and overflowing with every luxury ;| floating with the soft breeze of a summer’s 
but thinly inhabited and scantily supplied.| twilight, and praying for strength to support 
And Mr. Clifford accustomed to the noise and; her under her repeated afflictions ; she heard 
bustle of a city, sunk into a state of imbecility,; the sound of fooisteps bebind her; and, im- 
from which his wife and daughter vainly en-| mediately, a well known voice exclaimed— 
deavored to arouse him. \ Constantia, my beloved, my own Constan- 
Mrs. Clifford sustained her trials with the) tia”—it was Heory—* Oh Henry” she faintly 
fortitude of a christian ; she would even have) articulat ed, and fell senseless in his arms. 
deen happy, could she have seen her husband| The surprise was elmost, too much for her 
SO. cnfeebled frame ; she however, slowly recov- 
As for Constantia she showed by her cheer-| ered, and leaning on Hevry’s arm, soon reach- 
ful resignation to the will of Providence, and) ed her humble home. 
ber willing conformity to their altered circum-| lappy in the society of her lover, she daily 
SlLUNCES, that she could practice the precepts| guincd strength, the roses of health again 
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bioomed en her cheeks; and when again she| blooming maider, who appeared in every. re- 
visited the grave of her father, she offered up| spect a partner adapted to me for life. She 
the incense ofa grateful heart to that heavenly | was, moreover, avery quiet, harmless creature, 
Parent, who had more than auswered her} with no kind of pretentions, confining her ob- 
prayers. , servations to yes and no. Now, this ood and 
Constantia afterwards learned that rhe story | simple-minded being [ wished to muke iy. 
of Henry’s death. was fabricated and inserted) own 3 so | solicited the hand of. the postor’s: 
ta the papers by George Aicher, a young gen-| daughter, and met with no refusal. During 
tleman, who had wished to pay his addresses | the first year of our marriage, | had every. rea- 
to her, before she left New-York; and whojson to feel happy in my choice. My liitle 
did it merely for the purpose of wounding her | rustic was an excellent house wife,agreed toeve- 
feelings, because he suspected Henry had been ‘ry thing i said, and appeared desirous of please 
his rival in her affections. lor the purse-'ing no one but myseif. To so exemplary a 
proud and haughty Archer, though he could! pitch did she carry this latter” point, that she 
fawn and sue to the heiress of the wealthy! iooked exceedingly bluff at the young men who 
Mr. Clifford; would have spurned with con: | ventured to direct their glances at her in the 
tempt the idea of making a wile of the humble | course of our walks. It is true that some very: 
and portionless Constanua. artful coquettes can do the same; yet certainly 
Not such was the conduct of the noble and! ouly such as have some particular views. or 
disinterested Heury Maitland, Oda his arrival) are beginning to age. On this ground, how- 
in New-York, and learning the misfortunes,! ever my rural love had no occasion to dread 
und subsequent death of Mr. Clifford ; he few) the most inquisitive eye, as she barely number- 
upon the wings of love to the dwetling of his|;ed seventeen summers, and bloomed as 1osy 
ever adored Constantia ;. and not finding her! as the flower whose namesake she was. Her 
there; met her as kas been related at the grave | aversion to ogling, then, couid only be referred 
of her father ; litde thinking, that she was suf-!to her extreme delicacy and good behaviour. 
fering under the heart-withering idea of his’ Ip fuct, the only man with whom she conversed, 
having died in a distant Lind— }and that was seldom, was an elderly gentleman, 
“ By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d.” whose optics were chiefly directed towards the 
About this time, an uncie of Henry’s died, heavens and their revolu ions of every period. 
and teft him the sole heir to an estate of a! He was my next neighbour, and a protessor of 
considerable amount. The last time I saw/sstronomy. Every evening, when he was -not 
Henry, he was standing belore the altar with 44 @ review of the starry host, he spent iu my 
his beloved Constantia. The same day they; house, when he was in the habit of lookin, as 
with Mrs. Clifford left the village of M intensely at my wile’s biack eyes, as if he had 
for New-York where he entered into business: discovered two new constellations every ume 
and though many years have since gone with he gazed. Certainly L was noi inclined to be 
those * beyond the flood ;” he is prosperous | Jealous of the old gentleman ; yet | felt a lite 
and happy; blest with the wife of his youth,/Curous to know Whether he entertained any 
und surrounded by a lovely and promising sort of designs. With this view, [ one evening 
family ; some of whom are happily married |snufied the candle out, and saying I would find 
und settled in New-York. | my way to the kitchen-fire myseif, I contrived 
The mean and contemptible Archer, afier| to blicken my wile’s red cheeks, as I went, 
running through a large patrimony in scenes) With the snuff It was natural enough to rur 
of dissipation and extravagance ; is now, en-| 4gainst.a person In the dark, and, | found fiom 
dowed with the legacy of vice, a broken con-| the result, that she had not remarked my new 
stitution, content to be supported by the liber-| style of painting, as by the time | revurned 
ality of his friends. with the light, she had communicated a pore 
“ "Tis not-for mortals altvays to be blest, tion of it to the lips of the astronomer. Yes; 
But him the least the dull or painful hours ve old star-gaziny satyr had assuredly saluied 
Of life oppress, whom sober Sense conducts, my rural spouse, while [went to liyht the can- 
And Virtue, through this labyrinth we tread.” | die ‘ there was most dark and diabolical evi- 
ary | dence upon the very face of it : he looked more 
PROVES CORMAN OTS EAaee ‘ike a harlequin than a wise astronomer; and 
A HAartyr to the Pair. ‘altogether cut so droll a figure, that I could 
We shull give one specimen of the comic, not avoid bursting into a laugh, though | had, 
from a“ Martyr to the Fair,”* choosing the) perhaps, the worst of iu. I placed the candle 
most tragic part—his marriage. Disgusted! on the table with as much composure as pos- 
with many misfortunes, all of the feminine | sible, when the astronomer, throwing his eyes 
gender, the hero, Albert Limbach, resolves to! on a looking-glass oppesite to him, rose wit! a 
seek connubial happiness in the country. sudden exclamatien, from his chair, and cast 2 
“ 1 took,” says he, “a female survey of all | side look towards my wife. Lf threw myself 
the farm and all the parsonage houses in the; with a fit of laughter on the sofa; while the 
Vicinity ; and in one of the latter found a young, | star-gazer taking his hat, at once marched off, 
Rosa cast down her cyes very. dcemurcley ané 





* From Langhein, 
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Gid not laugh. “ Now see, my dear.”’ I said.} dence close at hand. he drew near, and obser. 
when I had a little recovered myself: ‘* sna ba a pretty looking woman, quite alone, 
have you done to the poor professor 2? « Noth- | gazing out of one of the windows. He stopped , 
ing, my dear,” replied Rosa, blushing; “ be| and entered into conversation, under the plea 
only asked me for a kiss.”—** So, do you call of inquiring his way. © Can you inform me ?”’ 
that nothing ? And did you give him one (| Nol” replied the young lady, “1 cannot.” 
“ Yes! Would you have had me refuse him ?|‘* Can you inform me of the name of the next 
I could not have had the heart.”?—** But that) village‘” “ No !” answered the lady ; and this 
is not proper for a married woman, you know, | she followed up with a string of negatives for 
Rosa,” I cried, stamping my foot. ‘ Not tojevery question. Surely thought our soi-d7sa ns 
refuse a gentleman, and an old gentleman !—| baron, this pretty creature is either dumb, o1 
it is a great weakness which you must over-| there is something | do not comprehend in all 
come. You must treat him as you do the/this. He then changed his tore of inquiry, 
young gentlemen, when they look at you as we| saying, * I hope, dear lady, you are not offend- 
walk—that is the way to keep them at a “a 0 with the freedom | have thus taken in 
tance.” I had henceforward to regret the loss! addressing you?” & No!?— And perhaps 
of the professor’s company, which served to| you would not be offended if I dismount to rest 
while away many of my winter evenings ; he| myself a little ?”? “ No!”—* And you will not 
cameno more ; leaving me to repent at leisure! forbid me to take a little refreshment, preseiit- 
my knavish trick. I grew hipped and unwell. ing at the same time, my humble compliments 
and was advised by my physician, the ensuing ; and thanks!” “ No !”—* The bappy trave:lcr 
spring to visit a watering place, at some dis-| then dismounted, and proceeced, without far- 
tance, to which lagreed. Intending to return! ther ceremony, into the house. Here, wil 
shortly, my wife did not accompany me; yet,' similar questions, he arrives ata knowledge ot 
no: much liking the idea of leaving her amidst! every thing he wishes to know, the lady still 
the society of a great city, I took a pretty coun-; expressing all her wishes through the same 
try-house for her, in a secluded situation, and | monosyilable, as she had before done ; the ne- 
provided an excellent old duenna for her com-) gative answering every purpose of an affirma- 
panion while I was away. “Farewell, for a\ tive from the lips of any other person, exactly 
short time, my dear Rosa,’ [ suid, “and prom-|as the baren could have wished.” During this 
ise me one thing.”? “ Whatis that, Mr. L. ?”| recital [ was siting upon thorns. The coun- 
“ Why, promise me to say, No, should any!try-house, the beauty and simplicity of its in- 
silly, impertinent fellow, whether an astrono-|habitant, her puppet like reiteration of the 
mer or not, ask you any kind of questions what- | negative—all convinced me that it could be no 
soever, will you ?”’—* [tis very odd,” replied | other than my tender-hearted wife. The rela- 
Rosa; “ but I will do it, certainly, if you) ter’s last words went like a dagger to my heart; 
please.”—* That is like my good faithful Ro-{ but I concealed my emotion, and, it was not 
sa; for in that one litle word mo, there is inclu- | observed, all eyes were fixed upon the speaker, 
ded a great deal of wisdom, as close and safe | who thus continued :—* So far, you see. my 
as anutin a shell. Just let me hear you re-| anecdote resembles a mere love adventure ; 
peat it—how will you say ?”’—=* No, no, no !”/and itis not to be wondered at. The remain- 
she replied very resolutely. “ Quite right,)ing portion however, does not tell quite so well 
quite right, my own love !—take care of your-| for our hero, the baron; who, not contented 
self, and good bye, till | come again—soon.” | with the lady, and the injury inflicted upon her 

*“T then jumped into the coach in a very|absent husband, prevailed upon her to rob him 
good humour, and proceded on my way. 1 of his property, and accompany him in his 
Was not surprised at receiving no letters from light.” Here I uttered an exclamation of 
my wife, during my short stay, for she spoke horror, and ran out of the room as if a legion 
little, and wrote less; and with renewed health) of devils had been at my heels. “ Horses, post 
and spirits, | was preparing for my return. 1) horses !” [cried ; and while they were prepar- 
soon bade the waters and invalids farewell, and) ing, I locked myself up in my own room. 
found myself seated at mine host’s wetheber-t Then leaping in to my chaise, amidst the tit- 
nished table, at an excellent hotel, about half! ters and curiosity of the surrounding spectators, 
Way on my journey home. The rest of the! I gave the postillion a douceur, and toid him to 
guests were full of life and spirits, and were/drive hard; and this I repeated at every stage 
amusing themselves with repeating a variety| until 1 reached the place where I had left my 
of anecdotes, among which was the following :; wife. The doors were fastened, and we were 
* Only a short time ago,” resumed one of my|compelled to force our way into the house. 
companions, * there was a very amusing inci-}| With trembling steps | paced its floors ; there 
cent occured at » (mentioning the place| was no one, and nothing to be seen. Every 
of my country residence.) A certain adventur-| place was opened, rifled, and made away with. 
er, under the assumed title of baron, was the! Even theold dragon, left in charge of my trea- 
other day exploring this neighborhood, in}sures, had absconded ; desks, chests, drawers, 
search of any kind of booty he could find.} papers, had become all their prey ; my prop- 
Happening to cast his eye upon a rural resi-|erty was gone] was a beggar ! “ Wretch 
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that I am.” exclaimed I, wringing my hands| first tavern which appeared in sieht, and im- 
in bitterness of soul. Now, I see too well! deed, at one time we began to despair of find- 
that | am destined to become the sport and|ing any place wherein to remain for the night, 
prey of every woman | approach, whether wily,| beter or more comfortable than the mean and 
stupid, gurrulous, or dumb. What remains/dreary-looking log hovels which are thinly 
for me, but to seck refuge from their hatred| scattered throughout this region of swamps 
and persecuticn in some far desart, where they | and forests. ! 








can find nothing on which to prey !”? As we passed along, it was not a little amus- 
eee ete - ‘Ing to see through the deep mists, the women 
THE TRAVELLER. sand children out by the doors of their humble 





‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee atlas onan ge Ms. vig afew coals, nad feed~ 

** From flower to flowez, so he from land to land.” — them with chips, in order to reediy smoke 

} ——_-___..—- | which would compell the musquitoes to seck 

FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. jother quarters. This was entirely anew sight 

Betters toa Pricnd. to us, buy we were informed that it was com- 

NO. III. mon enough here ; and indeed the overwhelm- 

Buffalo, May 19, 1826. | ingy swarms of these perplexing littie insects 

After leaving Le Roy we observed nothing | seems to make it necessary that something of 
ef importance before reaching Batavia; ex-! this kind should be doue. Henry. 

cepting a high and barren hill, situated on the 
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left of the road, and buta few rods from it. It MISCE : EO ; 


was round, and appeared to have a regular 
slope on ali sides, running to a point at the top. ‘“« Variety we still pursue, 
There were no appearances of vegetation upon “* In pleasure seek for something new.” 
it, but it seemed to stand alone, frowning upon fs a a eee 
the scene around with its sterile wtonigy  o HMiiscrics of being a Goov Singer. 
made it the more striking asit is situated ina! One of the pithy remarks in Lacon, though 
fine agricultural district. I cannot remember the precise words, amounts 
The village of Batavia is in an agreeable |to this, that any man who is an excellent ama- 
and pleasent situation, and contains many teur singer, and reaches the aye of thitty, with- 
handsome buildings, publick and private :—) out in some way or other, feeling the ruinous 
and the continual hum of men, the rattling of; effects of it, is an extraordinary man * True 
carriages, and the trampling of horses heard |it is, and pity tis, ’tis true,” that a quality so 
continually in its streets, would convince any’ pleasing, and one that might be so innocent 
one that it is not behind its neighbors in regard/ and so amiable, is often, through the weakness 
to business. We were informed that the first! of * poor human nature,” converted into a bane, 
newspaper which was ever published west of a very pest, and occasions it to be remarked, 
Utica, was from an office in this place, some! when this miserable result occurs, that a man 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. had better croak like a frog, than be a pood 
Leaving Batavia the country began to lose/singer. That the ruin too frequently occasion- 
its beauty, and after going a few miles we/ed bya man’s being a good vocalist, arises from 
came upon what goes by the name of the, want of resolution, and from his imability to say 
“ Corderoy Road,” and we thought it well de-; no, when invited to a feast; or, when there, to 
served the title, it was built many years since) use the same denying monosyllable, when pres- 
with logs, thrown across the road, and left un-|sed to take a glass, and then—-what then ?— 
covered ; so that the carriage is kept jolting| why, another ; cannot be denied ; and that such 
continually, but when we complained of the|is the manifest and frequent consequence ; he 
“ miserable roads” to one who had long been) who runs may read ! 
a resident hereabouts, he appeared to be quite} A few mornings ago, T was accidently read- 
surprized, and endeavored to console us with|ing the Morning Herald, in the committee 
the idea that they used to be (to use his own| room belonging to the metropolitan parish of 
expression) “a main sight worse.” Siu » when my attention was roused by a 
After passing through along piece of wood,| sort of debate at the table, between the presi- 
and the road appearing to be but little travelled, | ding overseer, the master of the work house, 
we began to doubt our being in the right road,|and a pauper, who wanted permission to go 
and addressing a woman who stood at the door} out on a holyday. On raising my bead, I dis+ 
of a mean log dwelling, with * Good woman,|covered in the pauper, a young man, rather 
are we in the direct course to Buffalo?” she| above thirty, to describe whose carbuncled face 
answered, * Law, sus, why yes, you keep right| would be impossible, and whose emaciated ap- 
ahead”’—and to another question—“ have we/pearance bespoke premature decay, and the 
any more of the Corderoy Road to pass?”! grossest intemperance ; whilst the faculties of 
She gave us the musical, laconic, and: truly| his mind were evidently shawn by his conver- 
gratifying answer of * Sartin sure !” sation to be as impuired as the body. To my 
Nigit began to descend, accompanied by a| surprise, I discovered in this shadow of a man, 
thick, dense fog, which made us welcome the|cne who had been, but a very few years prior 
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to this, in a good business from which his fath-; “ What is the matter Stephen,” said a eon. 
er had retired with a comfortable fortune, and|tinental to his grandson. * L was going over 
who is still living reputabiy in one of the villa-| Deacon Strickland’s pasture,” said he * and a 
ges adjoining the metropollis. At the time I| bull chased me, and I got over the fence and 
speak of, 1 ofien met this young man at the! tore my trowsers.” ** You don’t tell it right,” 
}'reemason’s, the Crown and Anchor, and other | said the old seventy-sixer—-* lay your ¢mpiasis, 
taverns, Where public dinners are held, and|and make something interesting out of it; you 
where he was always hailed with rapture as a) should say—the bull roared like thunder! } 
second Braham; and he really sung very de-| split like “ghining / and jumped over the wall 
lightfully ; but he could not stand the flattery{and tore my breeches, as if heaven and earth 
attendant on it, und hard drinking, which he| were coming together again! Thatis the way, 
tho’t necessary, poor fellow, but which is well! Steve.’"— And that is the way to make a raud 
known to be the singer’s greatest enemy. He} vewspaper paragraph —Cona, Mirror, 
frequently attended two or three dinners in one —_— 
day ; and in short, he altogether verified, the} A litle Irishman meeting a tall man in 
old proverb, of “ a short life and a merry one !?’| the streets, cried out,——by my faith, if I was as 
and descending in the scule of sobriety, step} tall us you, and you as tall as me! what a pair 
by step, he exchanged his elegant tavern din-| of grenadiers we’d make ! That’s a bull, crics 
ing, for evening clubs and fiec-and-easy, tili/a@ bystander: then get out of the way, honey, 
ejected from the public house-parlor, he sunk! for he might take you fora ca//. 
into the frequenter of common tap-rooms ; and | 
the associator of the vilest of the vile ; he| The Dandy’s Creed. 
cared not who—and provided he could get good; I believe that a genueman is any person 
liquor to drink, he cared not what. His busi-; with a tolerable suit of clothes, and a watch and 
ness had been entirely lost, long before this! snuff box in his pocket. 
utter degradation; though his friends had,| 1 believe that adoration is due only to a fine 
from time totime, with great sacrifices, upheld! Woman or her purse; and that a woman can 
him; and he was, at the period spoken of, a, keep one secret—namely, her age. 
pensioner on their bounty, and on the occasion-| 1 believe that my character would be lost 
al treats still procured by his failing voice ; till beyond redemption if I did not change my dress 
at lengih, finding he was attacked by a grim, four timesa day, bilk my schneider, | cheat my 
disease, and having become so lost to all decen-| llor,} wear a Petersham tie, and patiouize 
cy of feeling, as to make it impossibie for his’ tlobby for boots. 
friends to take him into their houses, the par-| 2 believe that playing at rouge el noir is the 
ish work-house was his only resource, where only honourable way of getting a livesihood ; 
he is now paid for by those friends; an older, that a man of honor never pays his tradesman, 
man in constitution than his father, though still because they are “a pack of scoundrels ;” 
by age, he ought to be numbered with our and that duying goods means ordering them 
youths. After he had left the room, the over-| Without the purpose of paying. 
seer told me, that though he could not find it; 1 velieve that debt is a necessary evil. 
in his heart to refuse this lost being his request.| 1 believe that the word dress means nuked- 
yet that he knew he would go begging round} ness in females ; that Ausbund inpiies a person 
among his old friends and acquaintance, the | cngaged to pay a woman’s debt; that economy 
consequence of which, would in all probability.; means pusilianimity ; that a eoachman is an 
be several days of intoxication before his return, | #ccomplished nobleman ; and that any person 
when he would again come into the work-| talking about decency is a dore, 
house, in the same sickly state, from which, Vinally, | believe there is not a cleverer or 
by good care and attention, he had been greatly prettier fellow in the town than myself—and 
relieved, Let this communication, every syl-| that, as far as regards the women, | am altor 
lable of which is true, sink into the hearts of; gether irresistible. 
all my young male readers, who are just enter-! —=—_ 
ing into life, and who may happen to have tol-|  Llegant Extract.“ T inquired of Timem 
erable voices. Singing is a beautiful, but, as} fo whom said I, was erected this monument, 
I have shown, a dangerous talent; far be it| which you have levelled to the ground. Zime 
from me to assert that there are not good sing-| made no answer, but spread his quick wings, 
ers, both public and private, who are prudent) and hastened his flight. 1 then spoke to “ame 
snen. I have only sketched, feebly indeed, and} —O thou, the parent of all that survives + 
slightly, what has been the result of musical) Thou who—She cast her troubled and sorrow- 
talent of this sort, and which therefore may be| swollen cyes upon the ground, in the attitude 
the result again, and | have good reason to| of one whose heart is too full to utter words.— 
know, that a fate similar to the one I have re-; Wondering and confused at what I had seen, I 
lated, has befallen many a man besides him of} was turning aside from the ruins, when I saw 
whom I have been writing, whose youthful} Od/iv‘on stepping from stone to stone. Thos 
pride has been to be called a good singer. exclaimed 1, thou must be acquainted with it, 
Lon. Lit. Chron, jah, show me!—He interropied me, with @ 
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woice like deep thunder at a distanec-—I care 
not what it Aas been—it is now mine.” 


Tt 


and when he was conducted afier the weeping 
disconsolate relatives to take a final look at 


—— ithe coffin, suddenly disentangling himself like 


The Fallowed Sepulchre. 

The flower that withstands the scorching 
pays of summer” $ heat, withers at the touch of 
azuuumn’s blast. ‘he tnsect that revels with 
sportive wantonness In the mid-day sun-beams 
ere nicht has drawn her sable mantle o’er the 
earth, drops into nonentity, and is seen no 
more. Yet ephemeral and transitory as are 
these objects all creation seems to partake ina 
grcat_ measure of their nature; even proud 
man, the lord ofthe universe, must bow to the 
mandate of heaven. Dust, thou art, oh puny 
potentate ! crumble thou must before Jeho- 
vah’s all powerful arm. I have seen the 
young, absorbed in the giddy round of pleasure, 
fill like a leaf from the blasted oak. I have 


a maniac from the hold of his friends, he would 
have precipitated himseit into the open sepul- 
chre, had they not seized and quickly borne 
him from my sight. **4#**** * We parted 
—months elapsed; but now as I wander 
through the graveyard, I often hear him chaun- 
ting a pensive dirge o’er the lonely tomb of 
his once beloved girl !—Sat. Hvening Post. 
— 

A countryman, returning home from town, 
mentioned to lis wile that he had sneezed a 
surprising number of umes that day. “ Why, 
my dear,” says she, “that’s because I have 
been thinking of you all day.” Some days ef- 
terward, carrying a heavy burden over an awk- 
ward, narrow, slippery foot-bridge, he was 





seen the rich palace velveted in crimson dra- 
pery, suddenly transformed into the sackcloth 
house of mourning. The fire which the en- 
raptured fancy kindles up in the mind, and the 
flowers which beauty gathers, often serve, the 
one to light the passage to the tomb—the oth- 
er to bedeck its moss-clad turf. 


Musing thus, | wandered through the walks: 


of a grave yard—the sun was just shedding ' 
his last blushes over the azure arch of heaven. 


treshening gale, were now dying away in plain- 
tive murmurs-=all nature was hushed to si- 
lence. At this time my attention was attracted 
by a group of mourners followed a pall-covered 


coffin to an open grave—as | approached I! 


heard the lamentations of parents, brothers and 
sisters, whose copious tear-drops trickled down 


their checks, and moistened the earth on which | 


they stood—Oh ! how it sweetens the bitter- 
ness of grief, when the bosom, overloaded and 
scarce able to contain itself, can burst forth 


from the eyes Ina flood of tears, and empty! 


self of the blest emblems of affection that 
swelled like a torrent within. But disappoint- 
ed love had parched every outlet to the sorrow 
of one who now gazed in apathetic melancholy, 
and whose eye seemed to pierce through the 
coffin’s lid to the form on which he once doat- 
ed. Cold was now that formi—the cheek where 
once the mild tints of the rose blended them- 
selves with the fairness of the lly were now 
pallid and sunk—the tongue that had oft be- 
gutled him with the syren strains of its elo- 
quence, was now mute.—The heart that had 
oft palpitated sweet assurance that socn it 
should be united with his, was now cold as the 
earth which was about to embosom it. The 
reflection was stupilying—he was fastened like 


a statue to the spot—it was that specics of 


scitled glooin that beggars description. The 
senses are astounded—the car performs not its 
office—the whole frame is paralyzed—the bo- 
dy is motionless —in precisely such a situation 
a this wis the youth on whom | now gazed: 


suddenly taken with a fit of sneezing, and had 
like to have lost his footing. * That idle jade,”’ 
says he, * is pleased to think of me; but von 
OUGHT to consider what sort of a place I at 
in.”? 


Te = 
A husband whose ears were constantly assai!- 


ed by the unruly tongue of his wife, bore the 
sound of her incessant alarum with the great- 


‘ZU : ven est patience. “ Itis very clear,” said one of 
—the birds were just chirping their evening | 


orisons——the ze phyrs that had all day blown a) 


his friends “ that you are afraid of your wife.” 
\*T am not afraid of her,” said the husband, 
* but of the noise she makes.” 
et 


SUMMARY. 


| 

| 

| Paper Clocks.—Awmong the recent Parisian inventions 
is a curious one of making clocks of Paper, which are a:~ 
serted to be an improvement on metallic machinery, the 7 
never require oil, are wonderfully light and simple in 
their movements, 








A new Paper is about being set up in Hartford whose 
object is the prevention and suppression of infemperancr. 
It is to be called The Moral Adviser. Uf judiciously 
managed, as we presume it will be, it may do a great 
deal of good; if not the motives certainly of those who 
conduct it will be creditable to them.—Mirr. 

Capt. Dickinson, R. N. has sucesssfully applied a 
percussion lock tocannon, for which he has received the 
Gold Vulcan Medal from the Society of Arts. 

———a 
MARRIED, 

At Taugnkanic, on the 17th iust. by Adam TI. Strevei 
Esq. Mr. John Shaver to Miss Mary Sadek both of that 
place. 

At Millvilie, Columbia co. on the 1lith inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Berger, Mr. Albert B. Fitch to Miss Amanda 
Henry. 

In Canandaigua, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Hecot, John A. Stevens, Esq. editor ofthe Ontario Mcs- 
senger, to Miss Amelia Ackley, of Montreal. 

In this city, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr, 
King, Mr. George Haydock, to Miss Jane Burhans. 

DIED, 

At Albany, Mr. Jesse Holmes, formerly of this city. 

At Stuyvesant, on the ¥8th inst. Maria Lowsia the 
| youngest daughter of Ebenezer and Tempe Herrice 
Lord she was thine, and not our own, 

Thou hast not done us wrong; 

We thank thee for thy preciogs leas, 

Aflorded us so} &: 
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POETRY. 


SMILES. 
BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 
It was a smile—a fleeting smile, 
Like a faint gleam through Autumn’s shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile 
As it around her dimples played, 








What are smiles, and whence their sway; 
Smiles that o'er the features stealing, 
To the gazer’s heart convey 
All the varied world of feeling? 
What are smiles? 


Do they dwell in beauty’s eye ? 
No! nor in her playing cheek, 
Nor in her wavy lip—though nigh 
Seems the glancing charm they seek. 
Where do they dwell? 


Where ?—Their home isin the mind; 
Smiles are light—the light of soul! 
Light of many tints combined, 
And of strong and sure control. 
Smiles are light. 


There's a smile—the smile of joy, 
Bright as a glance of May’s fresh morn, 
And one that gleams but to destroy,— 
’Tis the lightning smile of scorn. 


There is a smile of glow-worm hue, 
That glimmers not near scenes of folly, 
Pale and strange, and transient too,— 
The smile of awful melancholy. 


Like to the sad and silvery showers, 
Falling in an April sun, 

Is the smile that pity pours 
O’er the deed that fate has done, 


Dear is friendship’s meeting look ; 
As moonlight ona sleeping vale, 
Soothing those the sun forsook, 
So does that o'er care prevail. 
——=_ 


FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
THE PATRIOT. 
FROM THE STORY OF EMMETT. 


i saw him at the dungeon door, 
With wild and wishful eye ; 

The bell struck one, to strike no more, 
Ere he was doomed to die. 


J heard the clanking of his chains, 
Mingling with echoes deep; 

His face was pale, but pity’s claims 
Alone could bid him weep. 


With wandering eye, and wild alarins, 
And frantic in her fears, 

A beauteous maid rushed to his arms, 
And melted into tears. 


She wept upon the breast of one— 
The generous and the brave ; 
Ehe wept that soon the evening sun 

Would set upon his grave. 


She wept that he, so young in years, 


Deata’s victim thus should prove ; 
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She wept o'er all that life endcars, 
And o'er her widowed love. 



















































He sighed, and said, remember me 3 
Forget not | have wooed ; 

He wept his sun of iife to see, 
Sv soon go down in blood, 


She left him, and the dungeon door 
Swung back, and rung tarewell ; 
And ere one hour had passed, his gore 
With Ireland's freedoi fell. 
MILFORD BARD. 
— 


THE WRECK OF LOVE. 


Love's barque was launched on rapture’s tide 
In beauty’s sunniest day ; 

And fearless on, in conscious pride, 
She ploughed her joyous way ; 

The breeze of bliss her snowy sails \ 
All soft and silent swelled ; 




















O’er dimple seas, with gentlest gales, 0 
Hier careless course she held. 4 
Joy seized the helm ;—his wild commands ¢ 
The pilot, pleasure gave, i 
The barque to steer to fairy lands, €) 
Where wisdom’s folly’s slave. ‘| 
And o’er the glassy surface now, ¢] 
With heedless haste, she flies, : 
Pee . +e (r 
While hope sits smiling on the brow, as 
At hood-winked wisdoin’s eyes. V! 
But hark! along the deep has sped " 
The hallowed dirge of wo ; 9 
Joy drops the helm—and hope has fled— 0) 
Pale pleasure shiinks below. X 
Where art thou love ?—'The billows roar W 
About thy vessel's deck ; Tr 
Love wakes upon distraction’s shore— 7 
Shame’s vortex gulfs the wreck. a 
BOSTON BARD. ni 
a tae ete h 
Mm 
ene — ae ty 
‘* We know these things to be mere trifles.” ar 
i ar 
Answer to the rczzLEs in our last. 1 
Pozz.e 1.—Coachman. a 
Puzz_e u.—Will. 
NEW PUZZLES. ad 
“a n) 
A word that’s oft usd and entail’d on mankiad, vik 
Not one e’er escapes it, the rich, lame, or blind ; . 
It will quench a bigh fever, and put out a flame, in 
To warriors and poets will give their due fame. tle 
Tis odd, yet tis even, and yet it is neither, tC 
Exposed to all winds, and in ail kinds of weather. lig 
it. he 
Whatis that which we often sec, the king seldom th 
sees, and God never sees? - 
th 
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